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ee ae $500 OS ne $1050 MILLER Bis_e AND PUBLISHING Houss (Limited), Philadelphia 
pa a4 S.A Rupo-pn’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
Se ee eee 660 | 6532 “ ....s.. 1250 1. L. Cractn & Co., Philadelphia. ; ’ 
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SR San Se apy 900 OS ee 1750 C. C. DouGtass, Philadelphia. 


i] Gisson Brotuers, Washington, D.C. 
4 
FE MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


| RS. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St, Phila. 
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These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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1866--THE PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR.——1884 


The present number of the Prinrers’ CIRCULAR begins 
Vol. XIX, and, as each volume represents a year in time, the 
little bantling of 1866 has therefore entered upon its nineteenth 
year of existence. We trust that its monthly visits have been 
acceptable, as well as useful, to the intelligent craft whose in- 
terests it has endeavored to uphold and advance. 

Some changes have been made in the appearance of the Cir- 
CULAR, which will, we hope, be classed as improvements by our 
typographic friends and the public generally. Our aim will 
be to keep pace with the progress in typography, both in theory 
and practice ; and we again invite communications from print- 
ers and others on sutjects the discussion of which may tend to 
enlighten the minds and improve the condition of all connected 
with ‘‘ the art preservative.” 

Thanking our friends for their sympathy and assistance in 
the past, and bespeaking for the CIRCULAR a continuance of 
the kindly good-will so universally extended heretofore, we 
enter upon VOLUME XIX. 





* 
DURING EIGHTEEN YEARS. 

Not a very long time, to be sure—little more than half a 
generation—and yet, in a hurried retrospect of the printing 
trade in Philadelphia dumng the past eighteen years, the 
changes seem to us so numerous and important that we feel 
compelled to call attention to them. 

How many of our Philadelphia readers, for instance, have 
paused to think of the number of well-known printing estab- 
lishments in this city eighteen years ago, whose names even 
are unknown to the business circles of to-day? This thought 
having occurred to us, we foliowed where memory led, and 
penciled the names of the following well-known firms among 
those who have gone out of business, failed, or otherwise 
become extinct, during the period mentioned : 

King & Baird, Wm. S. Martien, 
Deacon & Peterson, Silas A. George, 
Duross Brothers, J. S. Helfenstein, 
E. C. Markley & Son, Wm. S. Young, 
Myers, Graham & McFarland, Bicking & Guilbert, 





| Jacob Haehnlen, 

Stein & Jones, 

Horning, Fisher & King, 
Jared Craig & Son, 

De Armond & Goodrich, 
Thomas Swan, 

George H. Ives. 


Merrihew & Son, 
James B. Chandler, 
H. G. Leisenring, 
Harding Bible House, 
James H. Bryson, 
Ringwalt & Brown, 


There were doubtless others than those named, but we think 
the list includes the most prominent of the vanished offices. 
Among these, however, were some very large establishments, 
within whose walls many of the journeymen of to-day served 
their apprenticeship, and by whom the memory of each old 
**shop ’’ is held most dear. 

During these years, too, death has removed many who were 
actively identified with the printing interest in Philadelphia. 
The editorial circle has mourned the loss of Morton McMichael, 
John W. Forney, Louis A. Godey and J. Barclay Harding ; 
the type founders miss Lewis Pelouze and Samuel C. Collins ;* 
the stereotypers have lost John Fagan and Amos Westcott ; the 
paper trade Charles Magarge, Bloomfield H. Moore, Wm. H. 
Flitcraft, Sylvester Megargee and Patrick Doyle; whilst from 
the printing guild have dropped into the silent future the well- 
known T. K. Collins, Robert P. King, John McLaughlin, J. 
B. Mitchell, John C. Clark, Stephen Merrihew, William Mann, 
Harmanus Neff, John M. Armstrong, James Dobelbower, James 
B. Rodgers, Jonathan S. Helfenstein, Gustavus V. Town, 
James Moore, John Thompson and Jared Craig. 





Turning from the contemplation of the dead Past to the 
living Present, we find the places of the absent supplied by a 
great number of new printing establishments, many of them 
larger and more complete than any mentioned in the list of 
extinct offices. Prominent among the new houses are the fol- 
lowing : 

Allen, Lane & Scott, 

Stephen Greene, 

William P. Kildare, 


A. J. Holman & Co., 
Wm. F. Fell & Co., 
E. Stanley Hart, 





*Since this article was written, Mr. Peter A. Jordan, of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, has also been numbered with the dead. 
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Grant, Faires & Rodgers, 
Thomas S. Dando & Co., 
Edward Stern & Co., 
William J. Dornan, 
Charles C. Douglass, 
Ferguson Bros. & Co., 
Burk & McFetridge, 
Dunlap & Clarke, 
Merrihew Print, 
Patterson & White, 

John D. Avil & Co., 
Edward J. Bicking, 
Billstein & Son, 

Castle & Heilman, 
Lehman & Bolton, 

D. C. Chalfant, 

Morrell Brothers, 
Edward Hirsch & Co., 
Treager & Lamb, 

W. Wes. Chew, 

Matlack & Harvey, 
William Syckelmoore, 
George F. Lasher & Son, 
Aldine Printing House, 
Globe Printing House, 
Royal Printing House, 
Times Printing House, 
G. Washington Jackson, 
McCambridge & Williams, 
Stroud & Brother, 

S. M. Larzelere, 

John M. Armstrong & Co., 
Robert E. Lynch, 


Notable additions have also 
weekly secular papers, viz. : 


The Times, 

The Record, 

The Evening Call, 
The Evening Star, 
The Evening News, 
The Chronicle-Herald, 
Volksblatt, 


John P. Murphy, 
Review Printing & Pub. Co., 
John R. Rue, Jr., 
F. Stokes & Co., 
McCready Brothers, 
M. P. Summers & Co., 
Donaldson & Magrath, 
H. C. Coates, 
Stager & Maxwell, 
Schall & Bro., 
Siddall Brothers, 
J. M. Goldy & Son, 
Wise & Vanhorn, 
F. E. Coward & Co., 
T. W. Stuckey & Sons, 
Thomson & Brother, 
Edward Patteson, 
Voigt & Ash, 
Harper & Brother, 
William A. Church, 
Charles A. Dixon, 
Dickson & Gilling, 
E. C. Haddock, 
J. M. Hansell’s Sons, 
Fricke & Kerbaugh, 
C. Charles Garber, 
Hallowell & Co., 
Gillam’s Sons, 
Charles Dunkelberger, 
Davis Brothers, 
Martin Rice, 
A. L. Farrand, 
Earl W. Eckel, 
been made to the daily and 


Tageblatt, 
Sunday Republic, 
Sunday World, 
Sunday Mirror, 
Sunday Item, 
Sporting Life, 
Sonntags-Journal. 





There are numerous themes suggested by the foregoing hur- 
ried review, but our limits will not admit of their being pursued 
in the present article, and their consideration must be deferred 
to future numbers of the CIRCULAR. 

We can say, in conclusion, that the art of printing is carried 
on in Philadelphia more extensively than ever before ; that the 
taste and skill exhibited in the manufacture of books are not 
surpassed elsewhere in this country; and that the job and 
newspaper work executed here will compare favorably with 
any produced elsewhere. May no adverse Congressional legis- 
lation cripple this trade, or prevent its busy workers from 
securing a fair remuneration for their enterprise, skill and in- 
dustry ! 





* 
Mr. ROBERT COCHRAN has become a member of the Mor- 
gans and Wilcox Manufacturing Company, taking the position 
of Secretary and Treasurer, 





PIRATICAL PRINTING. 

Appropriating the imprints of celebrated firms—a bad prac- 
tice much in vogue in Europe, though frequently complained 
of as one of the evils peculiar to our so-called degenerate time 
—is almost as old as the art of printing itself. Martin Luther 
was so annoyed by the practice that he published an admonition 
to printers, in which he severely condemns those who print the 
name of the town of Wittenberg on the title-pages of books 
which were not printed in that town. Evidently there was an 
active demand for Luther’s writings, for the printers whom he 
addressed in blunt terms paid no heed to his admonition. In 
1525 he addressed a complaint to the Town Council of Nurem- 
berg, in which he says that proof-sheets of his works had been 
stolen from the printing house at Wittenberg, sent to Nurem- 
berg, there printed from, bound and put on the market before 
the work had been completed at his own chosen office. This 
was pirating with a vengeance, and does not speak well for the 
vigilance exercised by Luther’s chosen publishers. In Eng- 
land, where the copyright law to native works is rigidly en- 
forced, there is grievous complaint, from time to time, on the 
pirating of imprints. Here each printer is fired with a manly 
ambition to attain pre-eminence by his own superior achieve- 
ments. Determined, if possible, to establish a reputation for 
his own work, he does not waste time slavishly imitating and 
meanly appropriating the location of an older printing house. 
It is his desire to excel the famous concern by better or more 
beautiful work. The individual independence of a people has 
considerable to do with their method of transacting business. 





ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 

This book, so dear to the collector of rarities in printing, 
was printed at Cambridge, Mass., by a small company of 
printers sent out from England expressly for the work by the 
London Society for Propagating the Gospel. These printers 
came over to the new world in 1660, and must at once have set 
diligently to work, for in the following year were issued the 
New Testament and Psalms in metre, contained in one quarto, 
bearing the imprint of Green & Johnson, and dedicated to 
King Charles II. Three years afterward the whole of the Old 
Testament was published, also in quarto form. All of the 
early editions of Holy Writ were in a dialect of the ‘‘ Mohe- 
gans,’’ translated by the Rev. John Eliot, who emigrated to 
America in 1631. He was unwearying in his labors to convert 
the heathen, and to that end he mastered a dialect ef their lan- 
guage and set himself the task of translating the Bible so that 
the savages could read. There is no doubt of John Eliot’s 
disinterested zeal and the magnitude and difficulty of the labor 
he imposed upon himself. His now famous Indian Bible did 
little towards turning the religious belief of the aborigines, but 
as a typographic curiosity it will always have a first place in all 
collections of rare American books. Printers of our day will 
sympathize with their predecessors of two centuries and a quar- 
ter ago, who came over from the jollities of London to the 
austerities of Massachusetts Bay to wrestle with intricate In- 
dian type and the stern habits of Puritan society. Dr. Cotton 
Mather tells us that good John Eliot made the entire translation 
of the Bible into the Indian tongue with one pen, and that it 
was the first Bible ever printed in America. Of the patient 
compositors, who found themselves in a new country, among 
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an ascetic community, Dr. Mather tells us nothing. What a 
delightful supplement to Eliot’s Indian Bible would be an ac- 
count of the men who set up the strange type and did the 
presswork ! 


ad 


SUCCESS OF “THE EVENING CALL.” 

In the middle of September, 1883, Mr. Robert S. Davis, a 
gentleman of high intelligence and culture, for more than a 
score of years identified with the higher order of Philadelphia 
journalism, as editor, proprietor and publisher, established 7he 
Lvening Call—a daily afternoon newspaper of eight pages. 
Mr. Davis knew precisely what he wanted; he had a lofty ideal 
of what an afternoon daily should be; he had the experience and 
resources to produce just what he had in view, which was not 
only good but the best of its kind. An intelligent, appreciative 
public, not confined to Philadelphia, gave substantial encour- 
agement from the outset to Mr. Davis’s bold and worthy enter- 
prise. The Ca// was just the newspaper required in the family 
for evening reading—newsy without being sensational, instruc- 
tive without being pedantic—the model of a high-toned, pro- 
gressive newspaper. 

From its inception the Ca// has had a large circulation. By 
sworn affidavit before a magistrate, the average number of 
copies printed and sold each day for the three months previous 
to March 1, 1884, was 18,603. For the past few weeks there 
has been a steady permanent increase in the circulation, due 
entirely to the intrinsic worth of the paper, and not upon the 
publication of any exciting news. 

The Zvening Call is now an established institution, and its 
proprietor, Mr. Robert S. Davis, is to be congratulated on 
having, in a wonderfully short time, established a first-class 
newspaper in an entirely new field of his own creating. 





* 


FAST COMPOSITORS. 


There were two printers’ tournaments a couple of months 
ago at Berlin, in the Court Printing Office of Herr Biixenstein. 
Twenty-one compositors participated in the first. —The measure 
to which the composition was done was sixty-two letters, the 
German system of typographic computation being based upon 
the letters of the alphabet, not upon ems, as with us. Reprint 
copy was placed before all the competitors and Bourgeois type 
used. Twenty-five hundred letters was the smallest amount 
in one hour, and 3,124 the largest. In the second tournament 
fourteen compositors took part, and the first prize went to Herr 
Kramer, who picked up 9,415 letters in three hours. 

In New York, on March 19, Joseph McCann, a compositor 
employed on the Hera/d, attempted to beat the best record 
made in fast type-setting. He made two trials, of one hour 
each, in the presence of printers from the composing-rooms 
of all the daily newspaper offices. In the first hour McCann 
set 2,060 ems of solid Minion type, and in the second 2,013 
ems, failing to come up to the record made by George Ahrens- 
berg, who, in one hour, on February 19, 1870, set up 2,064 ems 
of solid Minion. He accomplished this remarkable task in 
New York, in the presence of upwards of one hundred per- 
sons, most of them compositors. 





BouND volumes of the PRINTERS’ C1RCULAR, cloth, $1.00. 
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A USEFUL TABLE, 
The following table will prove useful to printers who wish to 
ascertain quickly the exact weight of leads necessary for any 
work—all the calculation necessary being to count the lines 
in one page, multiply that number by the number of pages to 
be leaded, and divide the amount thus obtained by the number 
of leads in one pound, according to the table. Fractional 
parts not being required for practical use, the nearest even 
number is given. 











Evi = 
weil ‘o. ° 
BS | af | gs | 2g | 8d | ed | a8 | 23 
Zu Sun -* 28, 5a Ay “Det, .{-* 
3 O Z - te fe a am Z 
4 72 108 144 | 180 | 216 | 288 | 324 
5 56 84 | 112 140 | 168 | 224 | 252 
6 48 72 96 120 | 144 | I92 | 216 
7 41 61 82 102 123 | 164 183 
8 36 54 2 2 I 144 162 
9 32 48 64 6 | 128 144 
10 28 42 56 70 8, 112 126 
II 26 39 52 65 78 | 104 | 117 
12 24 36 48 60 72 6 108 
3 | 22 | 33 | 4 | SS | © 8 | 99 
14 20 30 41 51 61 82 2 
15 I 28 | 38 48 57 76 4 
16 I 27 36 45 54 72 | & 
17 17 25 34 | 42 51 68 | 75 
18 16 ag}. 32 40 48 64 72 
19 15 22 30 38 45 60 66 
20 14 21 28 35 42 56 63 
21 13 20 27 33 40 | 54 60 
22 | 13 | 19 | 26 | 32 | 39 | 52 | 57 
23 12 18 25 31 37 5° | 55 
24 12 18 24 30 36 | 48 54 
2 II ) ae ee 28 34 46 | 51 
26 II 16 | 22 27 33 | 44 48 
27 |\|«10 16 21 26 31 42 46 
28 10 15 20 25 30 40 45 
29 10 15 20 25 30 49 | 43 
30 9 14 19 24 2 38 42 
3! 9 14 19 23 2 37 4° 
32 2 13 18 22 27 36 3 
33 13 17 21 26 an ae 
34 8 12 17 20 25 34 37 
35 8 12 16 20 24 33 36 
36 8 12 16 19 24 32 35 
37 | 7 | @ | 5 | 19 | 23 | 38 | 36 
38 7 II 15 I 22 30 33 
39 7 II 15 18 22 30 32 | 
40 7 10 14 17 21 29 | 3! 
4! 7 10 14 17 21 23 30 
42 7 10 14 17 20 27 30 
43 6 10 13 16 20 26 | 29 | 
44 6 9 13 16 19 a 
45 6 9 13 6 i 8 25 | 28 
46 6 9 12 15 8 | a > 
47 6 9 12 15 18 24 26 
48 6 9 12 15 18 24 25 
49 5 8 II 14 17 23 24 
50 5 8 II 17 


' 

Above are given the number of leads to the pound from four 
to fifty ems Pica in length, and from Nonpareil to nine to Pica 
in thickness. To get the number of ten or twelve to Pica 
leads in a pound it is only necessary to double the amount op- 
posite the same length of five or six to Pica. To ascertain the 
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number of Pica slugs divide the number of Nonpareil by two; 
and the Great Primer may be closely approximated by divid- 
ing by three. 





THE WAYS OF CHINESE PRINTERS. 

In mechanical operations the Orientals perform everything 
in a manner almost the exact opposite of the methods pursued 
by ourselves and Europeans. A recent traveler in China has 
observed the ways of Chinese printers, and was amused to see 
the method with which the native pressmen operated a double- 
demy hand-press. Pressman number one put the sheet of paper 
on the tympan and rolled in the bed of the press, but he did 
not pull over the bar or lever by which the impression is ob- 
tained. A second pressman worked the hand ink-roller, while 
a coolie or unskilled laboring man, who is the indispensable 
assistant of the skilled pressman, did the heavy work of shoving 
over the lever with both hands ; the assistant also took off the 
printed sheets. In this way the two pressmen and their assistant 
worked off two hundred copies an hour, and seemed to con- 
sider it rather rapid work, too. In no instance will a press- 
man, no matter how experienced an expert, venture to lift up 
a page of type; he always shoves it carefully on a board, then 
carries it on that support; he knows that the locking up of a 
form is not to be depended on, and is also aware that no 
change or improvement in that direction is to be expected in 
his intensely conservative country. To an American printer 
the methods of a Chinese printing office must afford a rare 
fund of suggestive wonder. 


ARTISTIC COMPOSITION. 


In the progress of ornamental typography, the average job 
compositor is being educated to something higher in his calling, 
or, if unable or unwilling to advance with the newer demands 
of the age, he is relegated to do what little common work 
there may be for him. To bright young job printers, with 
taste and imagination, and a laudable ambition to aid in the 
fostering of the growth of the beautiful in every-day printing, 
the rapid increase of fancy job work is an incentive to do their 
best. Artistic work, such as is now absolutely demanded from 
many job offices, requires compositors endowed in some mea- 
sure with the artistic faculty. That there are plenty such 
among printers is shown by the great variety of specimens of 
elegant job printing constantly reaching us from various sections 
of the country. 

The first-class old workmen on tables and catalogues may 
be able to maintain their positions without manifesting any apt- 
itude for the new order of job work so rapidly increasing ; 
but the men with the skill and ability to plan and execute the 
beautiful ornamental designs growing in favor from month to 
month, will be the leading job compositors of the present and 
near future. It is well for us all, old and young, to enter 
heartily into the new and better system of job printing that has 
come into vogue. The world wants it, and that same stubborn 
world will always have what it wants. Fancy job printing, 
from being an exception, is fast getting to be the rule. It is an 
artistic progress in job printing that should gratify every printer 
who loves his art, and, loving, is proud of it. 





~ 





THE first type-casting machine was patented in 1805. 





PETER A. JORDAN. 

Peter A. Jordan, of the firm of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
type founders, died on Wednesday afternoon, March 26, at the 
residence of his son, G. Frederick Jordan, No. 159 North 
Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, in his sixty-second year. 
Mr. Jordan had been ill since last Fall, having suffered from an 
attack of jaundice, which resulted in ossification of the liver, 
which was the immediate cause of death, but he had been con- 
fined to his bed only about eight weeks. He was born in this 
city May 30, 1822, and after leaving school learned the hard- 
ware business. Subsequently he became bookkeeper for one 
of the Southern steamship lines, and in 1854 bookkeeper for the 
firm of L. Johnson & Co. In 1860, upon the death of Mr. 
Johnson, he became a partner in the present firm of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan. Mr. Jordan was highly respected and 
esteemed in his business and social relations, and his death 
will be deeply regretted by his many friends throughout the 
country. 
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MOVEMENTS OF A PRINTER’S HAND. 

A statistician in Europe, bent upon reaching some new re- 
sult by patient figuring, has carefully calculated the distance 
traveled in a year by a working compositor’s hand. Taking 
as the groundwork of his calculation that an expert printer, 
working ten hours a day, sets up 12,000 letters (this is allowing 
time sufficient for distributing and correcting), and counting 300 
working days to the year, he figures out that the compositor’s 
hand in a twelvemonth makes 3,600,000 movements. Esti- 
mating the distance from the case to the stick and the stick to 
the case at two feet, he makes the total distance 7,200,000 
feet. There being 5,280 feet in a mile, the distance traveled 
under these conditions by a printer’s hand is, in round numbers, 
1364 miles a year, or over 4% miles a day. 





COPARTNERSHIPS. 

The firm of Grant, Faires & Rodgers, printers, was dissolved 
March 21, 1884, by the withdrawal of Messrs. James Grant 
and William J. Faires. 

M. J. Rodgers, James Renwick Rodgers and Alexander 
Lackey, with Charles Miller as associate, have formed a 
copartnership under the name of THE JAMES B. RopGERS 
PRINTING COMPANY, and will continue the business of the 
late firm at the old stand, Nos. 52 and 54 North Sixth Street. 

Messrs. James Grant and William J. Faires have formed a 
copartnership under the firm name of GRANT & FAIREs, for 
the transaction of a general book and job printing business, lo- 
cated in the new Haehnlen Building, No. 418 Library Street. 

dl 

PATTERSON & WHITE, printers, of Philadelphia, have issued 
a very handsome calendar for 1884, which is a typographic 
gem. The size is 834 by 10% inches ; there are seventeen 
colors and twenty-seven impressions, the register being almost 
faultless, and the colors harmonious and pleasing. 

ad 

ATTENTION is called to the specimen pages of new type in 
the present number of the CrrcULAR. They contain many of 
the popular faces of the Central Type Foundry, of St. Louis, 
bésides a couple from the New England Type Foundry, of 
Boston. 
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(Communicated.) 
PRESERVING SPECIMENS. 

Some typographers find it a difficult and discouraging mat- 
ter to keep specimens of job printing in such a manner as to 
be readily accessible for use, either to duplicate or exhibit to a 
prospective customer. The plan of pasting specimens in a 
book has its disadvantages. It is tedious and troublesome to 
paste the jobs in smoothly, and impossible to remove them 
without detriment to the appearance of the book. It is almost 
impossible to maintain any departmental distinction of varieties 
of work, unless the pasting of the collection is deferred until 
sufficient quantity is secured to fill the volume. Without nam- 
ing the defects and annoyances of other methods, I beg leave 
to describe one which has proved quite useful in several offices. 

A cabinet about fourteen by sixteen inches, and ten inches 
deep, will hold a large quantity of specimens. It will accom- 
modate eight shelves two inches apart, the upper shelves to 
have partitions. Paper boxes, made to fit the shelves and pro- 
ject about one inch, will keep the specimens assorted and ren- 
der it easy to find any. They do not require covers, but a cur- 
tain might be dropped over the cabinet, when not in use, to 
exclude dust and meddlers. ‘The cabinet would appear : 
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(Communicated. ] 
“ THIRTY.” 
Editor Printers’ Circular : 

Str:—A correspondent in the current issue of the CIRCULAR 
asks where the technical term ‘thirty’? came from. As far 
back as 1868, when I first entered a newspaper office, I remem- 
ber it as being familiar to my ears. The explanation then given 
was :—When the papers of the country first began to take asso- 
ciation despatches the number of pages averaged about thirty, 
and so it came about that ‘* 30’’ got to be recognized as ‘the 
end ’’ or close of the report. A telegrapher at my elbow says he 
always supposed it came to have its meaning in the same way 
that (among press telegraphers) ‘‘ one’? means “ wait a min- 
ute;’’ “two’’ or “three ’’ are special signals used differently 
in different parts of the country; ‘‘ four,’’ ‘*where shall I go 
ahead ?”’ ‘*six’’ is a railroad signal; ‘* seven’? means ‘*I have 
a message for you;’’ ‘eight’? means ‘I am busy on another 





wire;’’ ‘*nine”’ is a test signal; *‘twelve’’ means ‘* how do 


you understand it ?’’ used on railroads; ‘‘thirteen’’ means ‘I 
understand it as follows:”’ ‘‘eighteen’’ means ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?’’ ‘* twenty-one”’ means ‘‘ love,’’—that is what a fellow 
says when he is on the wire, or string ; ‘‘twenty-two”’ is the 
answer, or returned love, both the latter being used by spooney 
operators; ‘* 24,’’ ‘is it my turn to send?’’ ‘* 32”’ and * 33,”’ 
in the West, means the same as ‘‘12”’ and ‘*13”’ in the East, 
mentioned above. ‘73 ’’ means ‘*‘ compliments of the season.’’ 
This explanation of a telegrapher’s signals would seem to 
simply corroborate my idea, given above, concerning ‘* 30’’— 
always given in figures, Now, Mr. Editor, just step around 
the corner into any daily office and see if they don’t know 
what ‘* 30’’ means ; or, better still, go in about two o’clock in 
the morning and call out ‘*30’’ in stentorian tones, and see 
how many heads fail to appear over the cases; or ask some 
press telegraph operator what ‘‘30”’ indicates, and then mea- 
sure his grin. Yours, 
Syracuse, March 13, 1884. HERALD. 
(Communicated.)} 
A CORRECTION. 
Editor Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—I notice in your PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR for February, 
under the head of ‘* Newspaper Gossip,’’ that the ‘ office, 
stock and fixtures of the Passaic Daily 7imes have been placed 
in the hands of a receiver.’’ This is not so; it was the printing 
material belonging to the ‘‘ Passaic Printing and Publishing 
Co.” that was sold by the receiver on December 24, 1883. 
The Zimes never owned anything, but was run by a stock 
company, and which ‘company I bought out on September 1, 
1883, and also bought the Passaic Printing and Publishing 
Company’s interest at the receiver’s sale on December 24. 

Please correct statement in your next issue, and oblige 


J. F. Morris. 





Passaic, N. J., March 14, 1884. 


READ YOUR TRADE PAPER. 

The best proof of value of trade papers may be found in the 
fact that all successful merchants, dealers and retailers. ac- 
knowledge that they have derived great benefit from them and 
continue reading them, as long as they do not retire from active 
business. But there is, on the other hand, a class of dealers and 
retailers who declare that they have not the time to read trade 
papers, and if they had the leisure to read them they would 
know beforehand what they contain. 

To these the Moniteur replies that a business man, however 
little leisure he may think he has left to bestow on reading, 
ought to find time to inform himself about what in his trade 
concerns him most, and is to him as much a matter of dollars 
and cents as his current business. The trifling sum of the an- 
nual cost of subscription is made up in a hundred or a thousand 
fold by the valuable hints a trade paper may contain, not left 
unheeded by the intelligent reader.—Z- Moniteur du Com- 
merce. 








* 
THE Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass., has 
opened a paper warehouse at No. 18 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia, with Mr. Alfred J. Briggs as manager. 
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PAPER-FEEDING DEVICE. 

A new paper-feeding device is intended for feeding a bag- 
blank in a machine for either folding and pasting up the bottom, 
or for printing the side of a paper bag, or for feeding the sheet 
of paper in a paper-folding machine or in a printing-press (as 
the case may be) on to the periphery of the main carrier-drum 
or impression cylinder. 

Heretofore, either nippers applied to the periphery of the 
cylinder which takes the leading end of the bag-blank or sheet 
of paper (as the case may be) from the feed-board or tapes 
passing over the cylinder, and into the bite of which the lead- 
ing end of the blank to be carried off was fed, have been em- 
ployed for the purposes for which this contrivance is intended 
to be used; but in all such contrivances, as heretofore em- 
ployed, it is said to have been difficult or impracticable to 
adjust the devices of the machine so as to effect the placement 
of the leading end of the blank at different points on the 
periphery of the cylinder, so that the blank might be caused 
to occupy any desired position on the carrier-drum or cylinder 
(within certain limits) relatively to other devices designed to 
coact with the cylinder, and to act upon the paper blank on 
the cylinder—such, for instance, as creasers, pasters, folders, 
etc., in a bag-bottoming machine, or type-forms in a printing- 
press, or creasing or folding devices (or both) in a paper-folding 
machine. 

The purpose being to provide for use on the kinds of ma- 
chines referred to, means for feeding that can be easily ad- 
justed and set so as to effect the placement of the paper blank 
or sheet in any one of several given relative positions on the 
carrier-drum, the device consists essentially in the combination 
with the carrier-cylinder and carrier-tapes coacting with the 
periphery thereof of spring fingers or presser devices which 
protrude from the periphery of the cylinder and are adapted 
to press and hold against the carrier tapes the leading end of 
the paper-blanks fed to the machine, the yielding fingers being 
adapted to be set at different points in the circumference of the 
carrier-drum, as the nature of the blank to be acted on and the 


work to be done may require. 
hed 


PRECISE WOMAN NOVELISTS. 

Among the novelists of to-day the women are the more 
careful as to the neatness and legibility of their manuscript. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is a precise writer, putting into 
her stories just so many hundreds of words, telling her pub- 
lishers the exact number beforehand. Miss Louise Alcott 
affects a back-hand style, making her letters clearly and put- 
ting her words far apart so that they areeasily read. Miss 
Fletcher, ** Kismet’s’’ author, writes so evenly and distinctly 
that her pages have the appearance of being engraved, and 
are suggestive of much rewriting and care. The copy of Jean 
Ingelow shows uncertain, almost childish characters, traced on 
an unruled surface. Norah Perry inclines to violet ink and 
has a flowing, extremely graceful handwriting, together with a 
habit of scenting her paper. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has an 
Italian style of chirography, and scrawls but few words in a 
line in a style neither easy to read nor pretty to look at. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps writes with the tremulous hand of an 
aged woman, and Lucy Larcom’s writing also looks as if the 
hand that wielded the pen was old and stiff. ‘‘ Jennie June”’ 








(Mrs. Croly) writes easily and legibly, as does also ‘* Grace 
Greenwood ”’ (Mrs. Lippincott). Emily Faithful writes in an 
English, masculine hand. Julia Hawthorne makes her cha- 
racters clearly, but her writing is so fine as almost to require a 
microscope to define it. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wastes no time 
on shading her letters, and has a way of putting peculiar twists 
to them that make them look funny and yet don’t make them 
illegible. Mrs. Celia Thaxter is always careful to leave a 
margin on the left of her page, but writes a back-hand that is 
apt to run off the sheet to the right. Mrs. Mary Booth, of 
Harper’s Bazar, writes unevenly but easily. Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton is the model writer, and punctuates, capi- 
talizes and paragraphs with the utmost exactness. Once, at a 
New York press dinner, George William Curtis proposed her 
health as the contributor who furnishes perfect copy. Mrs, 
Lucy Stone Blackwell, of the Women’s Yournal, is said to jot 
down her ideas on whatever kind of paper is handiest—old 
envelopes or circulars—in a handwriting awkward and un- 
formed, with many erasures and paragraph marks, 
ec 
HOW ETCHINGS ARE PRINTED. 

The process of printing an etching is as follows: The plate 
is first warmed by being laid on a sheet. of iron, under which 
small gas jets are kept constantly burning; then the ink is 
spread on the surface and into the lines with a dabber. The 
superfluous ink is next wiped off with a coarse muslin rag, care 
being taken not to wipe the ink out of the lines while removing 
it from the surface. Simple as this appears when done by a 
practiced hand, it really requires considerable skill. The palm 
of the hand is then rubbed over with a little whiting and a 
final polish is given to the plate with it. The plate is now 
placed on the traveling board or bed of the press, and on it is 
laid the paper, which should have been previously dampened; 
over all are laid several thicknesses of flannel. On the handle 
of the press being turned the cylinders revolve, and the travel- 
ing bed passes between them, carrying the plate with it. By 
the pressure thus obtained the paper is drawn into the lines on 
the plate, the process being facilitated by the elasticity of the 
flannel. Much care must be taken not to tear the paper in 
removing it from the plate. 








oo 

Tue German National Museum contains a great many spe- 
cimens of marbled paper of the olden times. One of the most 
ancient is a genealogical book of noble Austrian families from 
the year 1579 to 1617. Thirty-two out of the two hundred 
and seventy-seven sheets are partly marbled on both sides ; in 
fact, they are partly used as illustrations. The marbling is 
done in various fashions; most of it is something like the 
Turkish and Greek marble of to-day. The colors are blue and 
red, and the white color of the paper comes in between, on 
which the drawings were made. Others were somewhat like 
the modern leather marble, and are partly in brownish red and 
dark gray colors. These papers must date from 1570-79; the 
earliest entry is of the latter date. Even the other leaves of 
the book are in various colors, except in white ; white flowers, 
leaves, etc., are so printed as to appear on both sides, in green- 
ish fellow or blue tints, or in gold and silver. Marbled papers 
were scarce, however, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the process was, in fact, a mystery. 
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A NEW PROCESS FOR COLOR PRINTING. 

A new process for color printing in lithographing for valua- 
ble work, or for work’ in which there is only asked for the 
greatest effect in printing, but which can only be executed by 
artists and printers of the highest ability, is the following from 
the Chicago Lithographer and Printer : 

‘** Take a stone of good quality, if not a gray one, then a yel- 
low one, but without any veins or lime spots, etc. Have this 
stone grained with a fine grain, as evenly as possible, making 
no scratches whatever, and etch i! in the usual way with a good 
strong acid, somewhat in the same manner as one would etch 
a crayon drawing. Gum the stone and let it dry. Now make 
a good heavy impression from an outline, as many as there are 
colors required, with an ink mixed with tallow, say one part 
tallow to two parts of ink, which will not dry. The outline 
must be made from the picture that is wanted under all circum- 
stances. No black drawing stone will answer the purpose. 
After the impressions are taken, wash the gum from the stone, 
and fan the stone dry ; then take a mixture of five parts of 
damar varnish, one part of turpentine, and as much finely pul- 
verized milori blue as is necessary to make a medium shade 
blue color. Brush this over the stone with a broad, fine 
camel’s-hair brush, as evenly as possible, of the same thickness 
as one would make an asphaltum ground, and then transfer on 
to it one of the offset impressions made from the outline. Now 
the stone is ready for the artist. 

-* The experienced artist should now begin to work, scraping 
away the ground entirely where deep, solid places are wanted, 
taking away half the ground where half tints are wanted, and 
so on till all the shades necessary are obtained, which can 
easily be regulated by sight, because the light color of the 
stone compared with the blue ground will shade off exactly in 
proportion. Fine lines can be engraved, and engraved ruling 
can be done on the ground just as well. Stippling can be done 
with the point of an engraving needle, and this is also a great 
advantage of this process. When all the engraving is done, 
wipe all the dust off the stone, and make a solution of nine 
parts of clean water and one part of acetic acid. The artist 
has to etch this stone, with small, soft brushes, with this acetic 
acid. More definite instructions cannot be given here; the 
artist himself must judge where more and where less has to be 
etched. All that can be said here is that the finest work and 
tints should be etched no longer than about one minute ; and 
the solid places, where a deep, dark color is wanted, should be 
etched by renewing the acid and keeping it about one sixty- 
fourth of an inch deep; and so in proportion to all shades. 
After this is done, all the acid should be taken off with blotting 
paper, and then the stone fanned perfectly dry. When dry, 
oil the stone in the manner usual with an engraving stone, with 
pure linseed oil, and then the stone is ready for printing from. 
The work should be done in the same way with every color, as 
many as required. The stones have to be inked with a dabber 
instead of a roller, in the same way as with a regular engraving 
stone, and of course for every color there has to be a special 
dabber used. 

‘*The beauty of this process is the immense effect of the 
colors, the intense deepness merging gradually from one shade 
to another to the softest and finest tints. This is repeated 
through all colors, because the deep etched places take a heavy 





load of ink and represent the color as it looks on the ink slab 
—very dark, nearly black sometimes—and the finest tints 
printed at the same time with the same color are so soft and 
smooth that they can hardly be seen ; and this is what makes 
this process so valuable, because it requires but few colors 
for the finest work, as there are printed sometimes three or four 
reds, or three or four blues, and soon. This is not necessary 
in the new process; one printing gives all the shades in one 
color. The finest and best pictures can be produced with five 
colors. Artists who wish to do the very best should practice 
on this process with a small picture first, and they will find 
nothing better can be produced by any process. The whole 
appearance of a picture is that of a splendid photograph in 
colors. : 

“«The only thing that can be said against this process is the 
printing of it. The paper has to be dampened and always 
kept in good condition. Every impression must be laid be- 
tween wet slip sheets after printing each color, and this, of 
course, all takes time. Also, the printing with a dabber can- 
not be done as quickly as with a roller. Besides, all the print- 
ing has to be done on a hand-press, and a plate will not very 
well stand more than five thousand impressions. Therefore, 
this process can only be used where the highest kind of art is 
wanted in printing. We wish all establishments working in the 
better class of fine printing and artistical institutes could give 
this process a trial. Nothing better can be produced, and the 
effect and beauty are immense.”’ 
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PAPER RAILROAD CARS. 

A technical journal on car building says : 

‘*We do not expect to see either passenger or freight cars 
built entirely of metal. There are many serious objections to 
metallic siding, but paper compounds, or paper in some of its 
forms, will doubtless be used instead, although for many years 
wood, from its cheapness, will hold its own against any other 
substances. We do not apprehend that there will be any con- 
siderable difficulty in covering cars, but so long as the wood 
is cheapest and sufficiently strong and durable to answer the 
purpose we must content ourselves with speculation in regard 
to the future. When straw board can be obtained at anything 
like the price of wood, the siding of passenger cars at least 
will be much better made of paper than of wood. The size of 
the sheets which is easily obtainable, and the firmness with 
which they can be fastened to the posts, are some of the ad- 
vantages inits favor. We suppose, from what we have heard in 
regard to straw board and straw lumber, that in time a single 
panel, extending from the door around the corner and to the 
centre of the car, and reaching from the window sills to the 
bottom, can be used to good advantage. Such a construction 
would, of course, greatly increase the strength of the car, 
would be entirely free from splintering in case of collisions, 
and would show several other material advantages.” 





aa 


One of the latest purposes that paper pulp has been turned 
to is to make piping for speaking-tubes. It is believed that 
paper will be better for this purpose than metallic tubes. The 
patentee intimates that metallic elbows and couplings will be 
used to connect the joints of the paper tubes. 
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GLASS PRINTING-BLOCKS. 

Many as are the automatic engraving processes that have 
been proposed from time to time, and successful as some of 
them have proved when worked with a combination of skill 
and capital, it is not unlikely that many possible, and even 
practical, methods are destined to make their appearance as 
years roll on. We have now before us the first number of the 
Australian Graphic, of November 24, 1883, published at Syd- 
ney, which forcibly illustrates the fact that there is yet another 
practical process available other than those hitherto in use. 
This journal is unique, inasmuch as the whole of its seven full 
pages of illustrations are printed (with type) from relief-blocks 
on glass, on an ordinary letter-press machine. To this first 
issue we are indebted for the following description : 

‘¢ The inventor of the process, Mr. Samuel Henry Crocker, 
formerly of Railton, Tasmania, but now of Sydney, devoted 
himself for some years to considering how the pictorial press 
could be supplied with a cheap, rapid and durable means of 
reproducing drawings. After careful study of current methods 
and almost incessant experiment, he at last resolved to take as 
the basis of the new process the erosive action of fluoric acid 
on glass. Various metallic substances suggested themselves to 
the inventor as the material to be engraved, but were rejected 
in favor of glass, for the reason that fluoric acid has a vertical 
or deepening effect only on glass, while in the case of metals 
it has a lateral or undermining influence as well. And, in 
point of cost besides, glass has the very great advantage over 
all other substances of being inexpensive. In testing the pro- 
cess, it was, of course, necessary that a drawing should be 
made on the glass, and as it was equally necessary that the ink 
used should resist the solvent action of the acid a new ink was 
devised, consisting of a compound of resin, wax and lamp- 
black. The properties of these substances, however, are such 
that the resultant compound solidified, and it became necessary 
to design a pen which should keep the composition in a suffi- 
ciently fluid state to permit of its free use in drawing. An in- 
genious form of pen was accordingly employed, by which the 
ink is maintained as a fluid by gas or an electric current, the 
heating communication being effected by means of a fine india- 
rubber tube terminating in a burner underneath the nib of the 
pen. A nib-full of fluid ink is thus always available while 
communication with the gas bracket or battery is kept up. 
Drawing on glass with a pen of this description is as easy a» 
with a pencil on paper or wood. The finest lines and most 
graceful curves can be produced as readily as the touch and free- 
hand and ability of the artist admit, and as the ink dries on 
the glass immediately, lines can be crossed and recrossed 
to produce that delicate effect known to wood-engravers as 
cross-hatching, without the slightest blurring at the intersec- 
tions. The drawing completed, a first application of the acid 
is made, and the whole surface not covered by the design is 
etched to a uniform depth. Those portions of the drawing 
which require cnly a little relief are now stopped off and a 
second application of acid is made to those parts where greater 
depth is requisite to prevent contact with the printing roller. 
‘The acid and protecting substance are then washed off and the 
process of engraving is completed. To adapt the engraved 
plate to typographic purposes it has to be mounted on an 
iron block, the cementing material being one of the registered 





features of the process. Thus fixed, it is type-high and ready 
for printing from. At first sight glass appears too brittle a 
substance to pass through the printing-machine, but experiment 
has proved the contrary, and it was not found necessary to 
carry out the inventor’s first intention to print from electrotypes 
taken off the glass. Not only has experience proved that the 
risk of fracturing the glass in printing is reduced to a minimum, 
but it has also shown that the glass has decided superiority over 
the boxwood used by wood-engravers, in that it is not affected 
by any variation of temperature. The finer portions of a 
wood-engraving are subject, too, to deterioration through the 
pressure and damping involved in printing ; but the most deli- 
cate engraving on glass will appear as vivid and exact at the 
last copy of a large edition as at the first.”” 

While fully recognizing the great advantage possessed by a 
process which does not require the intervention of any special 
means, such as are employed in the zinc method, for protecting 
the lines from being underbitten by the acid, we hardly think 
that the glass engraving is capable of the same wide applica- 
tion, commercially considered, as the zinc-engraving to which 
it is parallel. Unless it is capable of being employed as a 
transfer method, as well as for original drawing, or should it 
prove to be somewhat intractable or altogether unsuitable in 
connection with photographic reproduction, there is little chance 
of any very extended application of glass engraving. We are 
not now touching at all upon its practicability, but on the 
probabilities of its becoming a successful rival of the zinc and 
similar processes. It seems to us that all exploiters of these 
new methods are too fond of dwelling upon their cost as com- 
pared with wocd-ergraving. People with artistic, and even 
photographic, leanings are prone to fall foul of wood-engrav- 
ing and wood-engravers, and almost to resent the necessity of 
any mediary between themselves and the public. We have 
read complaints from the process people, who say that their 
method is perfect enough, but there are no artists to work for 
it who do justice to it. It seems, too, an unrealized aspiration 
of some people that there should be no need of any translator 
between the painting or drawing and the block. Now this 
simply means that we shall have less artistic work than we now 
get, because the artist must then spend much valuable time in 
attaining a method of work suitable for automatic reproduction, 
involving a greater expenditure of his time and therefore con- 
tracting his artistic output. We have no hesitation in saying 
that this ought not to be aimed at. Our object should rather 
be to train the engraver to appreciate and properly interpret 
the work of the artist, than to induce the artist to restrict his 
modes of expression to suit automatic processes. These latter 
possess great value, and there is plenty of scope for them with- 
out pressing on them work unsuited to their nature. We are 
ourselves great admirers of these automatic methods; we know 
their capabilities and their shortcomings; and we know that 
for certain effects and qualities of art resort must be had to 
wood-engraving, because in that process the expression is pro- 
duced by cutting white lines, which is better suited to richness 
of effect than drawing in black ones. 

We must, however, congratulate our Antipodean friends 
upon the progress they are evidently making in the arts and 
sciences, and we cordially welcome the appearance of the 
Australian Graphic, and hope that its proprietors—the Patent 
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Engraving Company (limited)—will be well remunerated for 
the spirit and ability displayed in its production.—ZLondon 
Printing Times and Lithographer. 





IMPRINTS. 

When a good job of lithography or typography is turned 
out, the printer naturally feels a desire to attach his imprint 
thereto, as an advertisement of his business and also as attest- 
ing his own satisfaction with the work done. Indeed, in Eng- 
land it was formerly a statute law that an imprint must be af- 
fixed to any book, pamphlet, placard, circular, etc. It is only 
a year or two since we read of a job of work being refused by 
a London house because the printer had omitted his imprint ; 
and about the same time we heard of a Chicago firm which re- 
fused to pay for a quantity of work on which there was an 
imprint, though it was in very small type. Right here is where 
the printer is assailed with trouble. One customer will be 
quite willing to have the imprint affixed, while another will 
under no circumstances permit it, and some printers carry the 
matter to extremes, and insist on having the imprint as large as 
some of the minor display lines of the job itself, which would 
certainly be offensive to most of their customers. A London 
printing firm has hit upon the device of having made a lot of 
electrotyped imprints, of various forms and sizes, which are 
numbered from one upward. Specimen sheets of these im- 
prints are hung at the manager’s desk and in the composing 
room, and when a job is taken in, the number of the imprint 
is written on the copy, whereby he learns how far he may go 
in the matter, and he does not have to take a new proof of his 
work just to show it to the customer with the imprint on. The 
idea is a good one.—Lithographer and Printer. 

HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 

As a general rule, follow the fairly prepared copy of an edu- 
cated writer, in spelling, punctuation and the use of capitals. 
If you find some words spelled contrary to prevailing usage— 
such as Kikero, honour, Havannah, almanack—or if pointing 
and capitalizing violate office rules, follow copy without ques- 
tion. It is the author’s undoubted right to go before the public 
in his own way. But, first of all, make sure that these peculi- 
arities are his way—that they are of set purpose and not pen- 
slips. 

This rule will not apply to magazines, in which the methods 
of spelling, pointing and capitalizing adopted by the editor, 
for the sake of uniformity, must be observed in preference to 
the wishes of the author. 

You must not follow copy that has been carelessly prepared, 
without system in the use of points and capitals, and by a 
writer who spells badly, either through carelessness or igno- 
rance. 

You must correct glaring faults of spelling and of grammar ; 
but you must not transpose clauses, nor disconnect sentences 
that are too long, nor change words that have not been pro- 
perly selected. Editing must be done in the manuscript, not 
at case, nor even in the proof. 

Reprint copy, when inserted in a text, in the form of extracts 
from old books, or letters or quotations intended to be literally 
exact, must be scrupulously followed in every detail of spelling, 
abbreviation, pointing or violations of grammar. All the pe- 








culiarities of the writer must be preserved, without regard to 
the method of composition observed in the text. 

The text must be uniform in spelling, pointing and capital- 
izing, according to the standard selected, which will, as here 
specified, sometimes be that of the office, and, at others, that 
of editor or author. 

In standard book-work, when capitalizing according to the 
rules of the office, use capitals sparingly. The pronouns, he, 
his, and him, when referring to Deity, will always begin with 
lower-case h, as is done in the Bible. On catalogues and gen- 
eral job work capitals should be more freely used as a means 
of emphasis. 

When the em-dash is used as a mark of punctuation it should 
be separated by a thin space from the preceding and the fol- 
lowing letter. 

A careful compositor will avoid placing an em-dash at the 
end or beginning of a line. 

The em-dash should not be put after a small-capital side- 
head without special order.—Art Age. 


VENEER IN BOOKBINDING. 

Mr. Eliot Stock’s reprint of the curious old treatise, the 
Religio Medici, is bound apparently between two slabs of oak, 
beautifully grained and figured in low relief with a graceful 
scroll pattern. A close examination, however, shows that the 
wood is not solid, the fact being that some ingenious inventor 
has discovered a device whereby solid oak (in this case the 
wood came from an old chest) can be cut in slices about the 
thickness of drawing paper, so softened as to receive the im- 
pression of a stamped pattern. Of this mode of binding, Mr. 
Fisher Unwin says: ‘‘ Binding between slabs of wood is a very 
old form of the binder’s art, but the utilization of exceedingly 
thin veneers in place of fancy ‘cloths’ is a very modern inno- 
vation. It has, however, been in use for about eighteen months 
—‘ Principles to Start With,’ published by me in August, 1882, 
being, I believe, the first work issued in this binding. Since 
that date a number of books have been issued by various firms 
in the same style.’” Some months ago we referred to veneer 
for bookbinding, and last month we said the plan did not meet 
approval ; but it is possible that the last book of Mr. Stock’s 
may renew the interest of bookbinders, and perhaps induce 
them to try the old fashion revived.—BSritish and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer. 





PapeERs finished in imitation of skins and textures have now 
become such a feature that the suggestion by a foreign house 
of a cloth-finished paper is at least timely, if not meritorious. 
It has this advantage over some of the ideas which have been 
submitted—it does not necessitate the expense of engraved 
plates, as the material itself can be used for the purpose of 
giving the desired surface. The calendering operation, too, 
may be made to serve a double purpose, the rolls being clothed 
with the texture to be impressed ; or the surface may be put on 
by pressure either before or after calendering. If required, a 
trade-mark or name may be put on the paper by the simple ex- 
pedient of stitching fine string upon the cloth; and it is im- 
portant for the paper maker to note that this plan will enable 
stationers to have small quantities of paper marked without 
going to the expense of a dandy roll.— Paper Trade Review. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE copyright of Henri Martin’s ‘‘ Histoire de France’? re- 
cently sold for $50,000. 


THE bookbinders of Philadelphia employ about 5,000 per- 
sons, and produced last year $5,200,000 worth of goods. 


THE first English edition of the Queen’s new book, consist- 
ing of 10,000 copies, was sold within a few hours after it was 
ready for the public. 

Tue sale in England of ‘John Buil and His Island ’’ has 
been about 20,000 copies. The total sale of “ Don’t”? is 
placed at 53,000 copies. 

SomE of Judge Samuel Sewall’s letters will soon be pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Puritan 
magistrate having retained copies of nearly all his letters. 


SEVERAL weeks ago the books of Cupples, Upham & Co., 
of Boston, showed a sale of 7,000 copies of their edition of the 
** Story of Ida.”” This house has made a very attractive edi- 
tion of Turgeneiff’s ‘* Poems in Prose.’’ 


THE newest selection from a standard author to be announced 
is a volume selected from the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, which will be called ‘‘Manners and Speech.’’? The en- 
terprise is English, though an American publisher will proba- 
bly be found for it. 

THERE was sold recently at a London auction a Roman 
missal from the library of Garrick, with Garrick’s autograph 
and book plate. It fetched £33. At the same sale a Petrarch 
of Venice (1538), containing Queen Elizabeth’s autograph, 
was sold, bringing only one guinea. 


AT the Manchester Technical School a class has been estab- 
lished for scientific instruction in letter-press, lithographic and 
other processes of printing, and the local Master Printers’ As- 
sociation have expressed their sympathy with its object, and 
promised to ‘‘ render such aid to the project as may be deemed 
expedient.”’ 


SEVERAL leading London lithographic firms have been ex- 
perimenting, and report favorably, on a waterproof leather 
cloth for covering the cylinders of lithographic machines over 
the usual blanket. The advantages claimed for it are superior 
bringing up of the work and a great saving of wear and tear 
of the blanket. The cost is about one-fifth that of felt blanket. 


THE number of tickets collected by a first-class railroad in 
the course of a year is something stupendous. Five tons of 
these trifling paper slips accumulate in the Boston and Albany 
Railroad office in Boston yearly, and yield a snug sum when 
sold for paper stock. The colored tickets are bundled up by 
themselves in neat packages, and the white ones in separate 
lots—the latter, of course, bringing the higher price. But 
there is many a slip between the Auditor’s Department and the 
pulp room of a paper-mill ; in fact, the danger of having tickets 
used twice is so great that those collected for several years have 
been allowed to accumulate in a vacant room near the roof of 
the company’s massive building. Three months ago a ticket 
cutter was added to the road’s equipment, and meanwhile one 
man and two boys have succeeded in chewing up eight tons of 
’ tickets. A good supply of work still remains to be done, how- 
ever, at least ten tons more being ready for mastication. 





G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons are about to commence the publica- 
tion of a limited large paper edition of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, The edition will comprise eight octavo volumes, 
printed from new type upon linen paper. The set will be 
known as the Amontillado edition, and will contain, in addi- 
tion to a newly-engraved portrait of Poe, illustrations in etching 
by Gifford, Church, Platt and others, and /ac-similes of the 
first draft of ‘‘ The Bells,’’ and of letters of Poe, Willis and 
others. 


Tue Spring Book Trade Sale will be opened about the mid- 
dle of April. In Boston some of the publishers are discussing 
the question of discontinuing this sale. They find many disad- 
vantages in the system, although the necessity for some such 
method for disposing of books that sell slowly is recognized. 
This question is, however, not a new one, and schemes hereto- 
fore started for its solution have failed to solve it any further 
than to bring about a return of the old trade sales each subse- 
quent Fall and Spring. 


EXTENDING books by additional illustrations has become a 
mania with certain collectors. In order to illustrate one book 
in this manner, it becomes necessary to mutilate many. Some- 
body took a copy of Boydell’s Shakespeare, and extended it 
to thirty-six volumes by the insertion of dver four thousand en- 
gravings. This little amusement cost its enterprising under- 
taker $18,000. These volumes were sold by auction recently 
for $2,556. Of all laborious trifling that of book extending ap- 
pears to be the most useless. 


A PROMINENT publisher of Leipsic recently refused, for pa- 
triotic reasons, to print a German translation of ‘‘La Société 
de Berlin,’”’ a pamphlet that has been creating a sensation in 
Paris. It is more probable that he was restrained by fear of 
the police. The authorities at Berlin have now given notice 
that the pamphlet is interdicted, and that all who attempt to 
give currency to it will be prosecuted for “* Majesty insulting ”’ 
and for insulting members of the royal family, the Chancellor, 
the Cabinet and the Court society. 


ACCORDING to the Publishers’ Weekly, the memoirs of Hein- 
rich Heine, which were left in the care of his widow, have 
been secured by the Garten/aude, and will soon be published 
in that journal. The 128 pages of manuscript comprising 
these memoirs were written by Heine during his last illness, 
and give a vivid picture of the home life of the poet during his 
early youth. His widow disposed of the manuscript to M. 
Julia, of Paris, who set upon it the sum of 100 francs per 
sheet, which he has obtained from the publishers of the Garten- 
laube. 


For the brilliant enamel now often applied to fine cards and 
other material, the following formulais given: For white and 
for all pale and delicate shades, take twenty-four parts, by 
weight, of paraffine ; add thereto one hundred parts of pure 
kaolin (China clay), very dry and reduced to a fine powder. 
Before mixing with the kaolin the paraffine must be heated to 
fusing point. Let the mixture cool, and it will form a homo- 
geneous mass, which is to be reduced to powder and worked 
into paste in a paint mill with warm water. This is the enamel 
ready for application. It can be tinted any color according to 
fancy. 


° 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Rocket, of Sheakleyville, Pa., has suspended. 
The News, of Huntingdon, Pa., has been enlarged. 





The Towanda (Pa.) Daily Review has been enlarged. 

Frank Leslie’s Boys and Girls’ Weekly has been discontinued. 

The Gazette, of Davenport, Iowa, has discontinued its Monday issue. 

The Brownsville (Pa.) Zkree Towns has been removed to Uniontown. 

J. F. Perdue has disposed of the Coatesville (Pa.) Zismes to W. H. 
Graves. 

Bush & Hurn have sold the Mirror, of Clear Lake, Ia., to Cooley & 
Ashplin. 

Gus. Hulsizer has bought an interest in the Toulon (Ill.) Stark County 
Sentinel. 

C. W. Evers has sold the Sentinel, of Bowling Green, O., to A. W. 
Rudolph. 

Charles W. McCune has become the sole proprietor of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Courier. e 

The Free Press, of Lewistown, Pa., has been changed from a weekly 
to a semi-weekly. 

The “ Tribune Publishing Company,” of St. Louis, Mo., has increased 
its capital to $50,000, 

Howard Mutchler has become editor and manager of the Northamp- 
ton (Pa.) Democrat. 

The Honesdale (Pa.) Jadefendent has been increased in size to nine 
columns to the page. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Observer has been enlarged and changed to the 
eight-page folio form. 

The Plattsmouth (Neb.) Hera/d has been reduced in size from a seven 
to a six-column quarto. 

Ben. Frank & Co., owners of the Star, of Maxwell, Cal., have sold 
out to Hodgden & Felt. 

J. M. Hutchinson, on February 1, succeeded to the management of the 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) Glode. 

Our Second Century, of this city, has changed its day of publication 
from Saturday to Sunday. 

The Dispatch, of Orbisonia, Pa., has changed hands. R. J. Coons is 
the new owner and editor. 

The Wayne County (Pa.) /ndefendent has been enlarged from an 
eight to a nine-column journal. 

The New York Dry Goods Bulletin and Textile Manufacturer has 
been sold to Howard Lockwood. 

Clarence Deming has left the New York Evening Post to become edi- 
tor-in-chief ot the New Haven News. 

Lewis Seybold has, at Akron, O., commenced the publication of a 
German weekly called the Vo/ksb/att. 

A. L. Stiskle has become part owner of the Eureka (Kansas) Repudii- 
can. The firm is now Doud & Stiskle. 

Nathan D. Wendell, ex-State Treasurer of New York, has bought an 
interest in the Exfress, of Albany, N. Y. 

The report that the Harpers intend starting an edition of their peri- 
odical Young People in England is incorrect. 

Dart & Buckhart, proprietors of the Winnipeg Sif/tings, of Winnipeg, 
Man., have dissolved. Harry A. Dart remains. 

The Standard, a daily evening paper started in New York City at the 
beginning of last January, has been discontinued. 

W. W. Greene has secured an interest in the Patriot, of Putnam, 
Conn., which is now published by Stone & Greene. 

Charles F. and W. F. Baldwin have succeeded the firm of Baldwin & 
Taylor as publishers of the Mount Vernon (O.) Repudidican. 

The “‘ Kansas City Press Publishing Company,”’ Kansas City, Mo., 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 








O. H. Rothaker has resigned the editorship of the Denver Tribune to 
establish a Sunday paper in Denver, to be named the Opinion. 

Thomas H. Woodworth, of Cincinnati, has commenced a $25,000 
damages libel suit against the National Printing Company, of Chicago. 

The Bedford (Pa.) Republican and the Jnguirer, of the same place, 
have been consolidated under the title of Republican and Inguirer 


Lewis R. Saylor has purchased an interest in the Morning Chronicle, 
of Pottstown, Pa., and the paper is now published by A. R. Saylor & 
Brother. 

Collins & Cash, publishers of the Winsted Argus, of Winchester, 
Conn., have dissolved partnership, E. xX. Collins continues the publi- 
cation alone. 

The Reporter, of Emmettsburg, Iowa, has been changed in form and 
size. From an eight-column folio it has been transformed into a seven- 
column quarto. 


The Illinois ‘‘ Demokrat Printing Company”’ has been incorporated 
at Chicago, with a capital of $100,000, for the purpose of publishing a 
German newspaper. 

The Monmouth Democrat, of Freehold, N. J., has just changed its 
quarters for the first time in twenty-three years, and has added new 
machinery to its press-room. 

The San Francisco Ca//,on Monday mornings, devotes from twelve to 
sixteen finely printed columns to the social matters of that city. Its 
rivals frequently print as much. 

The Transcript, of Millville, N. J., is now the only Democratic paper 
in that town, the Hera/d having suspended. J. B. Elfreth is the owner 
and publisher of the 7ranscript. 

Lawrence S. Mott, the editor of the Trenton (N. J.) 7imes, has ob- 
ained a controlling interest in that paper by purchasing the shares held 
by President Little, of the New Jersey Central Railroad. 

A. L. English has sold the Review, of Atlantic City, N. J., to Alfred 
M. Heston, editor of the Bridgeton (N. J.) Chronicle, and John G. 
Shreeve, of Burlington, N. J. $8,000 was the price paid. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Evening Yournal has been sold to J. W. Askell 
for $140,000. It had not paid a dividend for the past five years. Mr. 
Askell will be the business manager and John A. Sleicher the editor. 


Spencer Smith, to whom the Council Bluffs Nonpareil owes much of 
its financial prosperity, has been elected president of the ‘‘ Nonpareil 
Printing Company,”’ vice J. W. Chapman, who was for many years 
editor of the paper. 


The Baltimore Day has been changed back from a morning to an 
evening paper. Wm. T. Croasdale has retired from the editorial con- 
trol and management of the paper, having disposed of his interest to 
George W. Cruikshank, who now owns and controls the paper. 





FOREIGN. 
At the Café Bauer, Berlin, may be found seven hundred newspapers 
in eighteen languages. 


Vanity Fair is the only newspaper in London published at the high 
price of twenty-five cents a number. 


Two prominent London editors, George Augustus Sala and Edmund 
Yates, are writing their autobiographies. 


“ Correspondents’ Club”’ is the name of a new organization in Paris 
composed exclusively of English and American newspaper men, who 
meet once a week at an informal dinner. 


Lords is the title of the new magazine which is to be published in 
London. All its articles, it is asserted, will be written by members of 
the upper classes, and it will be edited by a literary man who sits in the 
House of Peers. 


German papers record the discouraging fact for book collectors that 
the library of M. Korch, the former editor of the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
who recently died at Heidelberg, was sold by auction for the ridiculous 
sum of twenty-five roubles, although it consisted of about 5,000 volumes 
If most of the books were in Russian, the melancholy fact might in some 
degree at least be accounted for. 
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JAPANESE ETCHING. 


Though the art of printing from engraved blocks in several 
colors was known in China and Japan long before it was known 
in Europe, the kindred industry of etching was first learned by 
the Japanese from the Portuguese and Spanish settlers. Know- 
ing the great jealousy with which former tradesmen preserved 
the secrets of their professions, and the care taken to have 
a good return for all information imparted, there is not much 
cause for wonder in the fact that there were, up to the time of 
the fall of the Shogunate, no etching establishments outside of 
the imperial city. One of the craft whom we questioned told 
us that he had inherited the art from his father, as a family 
secret, only to be divulged to either a real or an adopted son, 
under promise of secresy. He deplored the opening of the 
country ; though there had been a reduction in the price of 
the materials he employed, there was a great set-off in the 
number of men who by foreign aid had learned the mystery, 
and who were working in the trade. The removal of several 
of the best Kioto workmen to Tokio had, however, left him 
pickings, and he complacently remarked that his family con- 
sisted only of daughters—four strapping, pretty and thoroughly 
good-humored Kioto girls—and he hardly yet thought of 
adopting a son. 

The main features of the process are, of course, the old 
familiar ones of first coating the highly-polished copper plate 
that is to be used with a mixture of wax, resin and other mate- 
rials, sufficiently well to prevent any chance of the acid touch- 
ing the plate except where it is required to act, and yet so thin 
as to allow the gravers to remove it at will. The process at 
home, by which designs are first drawn with pencil or chalk on 
paper, and then ‘‘ set off ’’ on the wax, is ignored by the Jap- 
anese artist, who has a sufficiently accurate eye to at once sketch 
off on the etching plate, with his etching points, the design in 
front of him. The ease with which the old man we inter- 
viewed reproduced the lines he had first roughly dashed off on 
paper with his brush, and the deftness with which he rectified 
any slight error in the lines of his first sketch, and brought the 
whole into harmony, were as well worth seeing as a first-class 
painter or modeler engaged on a ‘‘ work of love.’’ The plate, 
when finished, is ‘‘ bitten in’? with strong acid, and handed 
over to the printer, whose machinery is of a very rude descrip- 
tion. Unlike the master etcher, who is almost luxuriantly 
housed for a Japanese, the man who transfers the design to 
paper is but poorly lodged. In the outskirts of the city, where 
rents are cheap, we found an old man and his son busily en- 
gaged in striking off a set of views of parts of Osaka, to be 
retailed at the price of a tempo each, and our inquiries elicited 
the information that sixty cents was a very paying price for a 
plate, and a thousand copies could be struck off in black or 
blue for about five yen. A very large portion of the business 
done by the Kioto men consists of the sheets of mythological 
pictures, etc., which are made up into fans and sold to credu- 
lous visitors to Hideyoshi’s house and other sight-seeing places 
in Kioto.— Zhe Hiogo News. 








NEARLY 60,000 copies of each volume of the “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’ are now finding purchasers, more than one-half 
of whom come from America and the English colonies. 








THE ARMY OF TYPES. 


O, a glorious fame is the fame of the fray 
For the banner of stars and of stripes! 

But the mightiest soldiers of all are they 
Who march in the Army of Types! 


How they come at the wave of the Captain’s hand, 
How they gather with rattle and click, 

And leap to the ranks at the silent command, 
On the forming ground of the stick! 


And whether it storm or whether it shine, 
And ever by day and by night, 

With a click, click, click, they fall into line, 
Aid march away to the fight. 


Each soldier moves on in his squad of a word, 
To the drum of the age in the van, 

And armed with a two-edged, invisible sword 
That cuts through the spirit of man. 


Where Ignorance sits on her shadowy throne, 
Built round by the walls of old night, 

They crumble and crush into powder the stone 
And let in the legions of light. 


Where Tyranny reigns with his foot and his yoke 
On the neck of the poor and the just, 

They cease not to smite till the fetters are broke 
And the tyrant is laid in the dust. 


O, army of freedom! O, army of light! 
O, host of our God! battle on 

Till the people shall rule in their God-given right, 
And the long night of error is gone. 


O, a glorious fame is the fame of the fray 
For the banner of stars and of stripes, 

But the mightiest soldiers of all are they 
Who march in the Army of Types. 





LITERARY. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“The Berlin of To-Day” 1s a graphic and profusely illustrated de- 
scription of the new imperial city; it is from the pen of Anna Maynard 
Butler, who is a close and judicious observer, A unique paper of travel 
is ‘‘ Across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec on Horseback,”” by Laura King 
Swartz. Felix L Oswald has a valuable article on ‘‘ Healthy Homes,” 
imparting information on rendering rooms and halls what they should be. 
The author of ‘‘ Study and Stimulants’’ narrates the career of ‘‘ An 
American Father Mathew,” who is Richard T. Booth, the leader of the 
blue-ribbon movement, which has induced great numbers of Englishmen 
to take the temperance pledge. May Dean gives an account of the home 
of the famous caricaturist, Nast. A striking picture of the hardships 
endured by our soldiers in the wild West is drawn in ‘“‘ A Winter Cam- 
paign in the Black Hills,”’ by an officer of cavalry. Mrs. Champney’s 
serial, ‘‘ Selia’s Tangled Web,”’ is brought to a conclusion, and F. C 
Baylor begins a new continued story entitled ‘‘ The Perfect Treasure,’’ 
the opening chapters of which are full of promise. An ingenious ghost 
story is “‘ The Brown Lady ;’’ and ‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters ”’ is an 
amusing sketch with a moral. ; 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

There is no diminution in the numerous excellent features recently in- 
troduced into this time-honored periodical by its progressive publishers, 
who have made it a magazine of to-day, and one of the best of its kind 
now before the public. In the March issue there are numerous choice 
engravings, including a portrait of President Millard Fillmore, and a 
steel engraving entitled ‘‘ Far from Home.” In the literary department 
there is a new and fascinating novel, ‘‘ The Nut Brown Maid ;”’ an in- 
stalment of ‘‘Tam, the Story of a Woman;” “‘ Courtesy,” a parlor 
drama; and a humorous narrative, “‘ Abijah Beanpole’s Storekeeper.’” 
The new fashions for ladies and children are represented in a goodly 
array of tinted and wood engravings, all fully explained in the letter press. 
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The Yoys of Life. By Emile Zola. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. 

An intensely powerful and highly interesting romance from the pen of 
the master of the new school of realism in novel writing. In the present 
story he presents a heroine totally unlike his former feminine creations, 
and all the more welcome for her purity and novelty. Thrown early in 
life upon her own resources, she faces the hard and cruel world with a 
stout, honest heart, and overcomes all obstacles by persistent adherence 
to the right. There are numerous pathetic and thrilling incidents in the 
work that add to its main attraction. 


* 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcucar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





| 1 Month. |s Months.'6 Months.| 1 Ye 
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Cover Pages, $25 each month, met. 


THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | | 


FILAIGEHIT’sS 


SPECIMENS 
« PRINTING 


FOR 1884 


This pamphlet contains 4Q super-royal octavo pages, with many 
original designs, a large number of them printed in colors. In every 
respect the work is superior to previous issues. Sent postpaid on re- 




















Onelnch. ....-222200% é 00) 400 700} 1200 ceiptof the price, 5@ cents. Send postal note or two-cent stamps. 
; ae ae 3 00} 7.00} 1200) 2000 Address A. V. HAIGHT, 
ry ke eae eee 4 | 10 00 1800) 35 00 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. | 900} 2500, 4500) 7000 

Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—A DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER AND JOB OF.- 
fice in one of the best Democratic towns and counties in one of the 
oldest Western States ; official organ of the party and county, and the 
largest paper, with the largest circulation, in the county. Old presses 
recently exchanged for new ones, and everything about the office in tip- 
top order. For full particulars as to the best bargain to be had anywhere 
in a country newspaper and job office, address DEMO, care Printers’ 
CrrcuLar, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 





A SPLENDID OPENING 


A printer with $1,700 can purchase a job office in one of the very best 
towns in America (a growing city of 45,000) which has netted present 
owner $10,000. Office invoices over $3,000, and one-half the material 
is as good asnew. Address 








JOHN BOLE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, PONE» ocae-« a: > &h 3c. 
Pica to 4-line, ry é 
Five-line to 12-line, nad i 
00 Be in noo 020.0 Wik 8 8 8 Ree eee 5¢. 
ry ea $4 00 
R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St , Phila. 











ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,834 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# ESNGRAVER# ON « WOOD,# 


7O9 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. 


« PHILADELPHIA, 














For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Acad With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructi for Apprenti 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 











A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen, By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, 1.37. 
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CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 


We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
s-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 





Prices Lower, and = of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 








U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





HANSON BROTHERS, 


JELECTROTY PERS, ( 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THOS. H. MUMFORD 


ELECTROTYPER, 











509 LOCUST STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Se 
“ ? +B graP™ 
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Stat 
WAREHOUSE : 


BROS? AOD ene 


527 A RCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 
ee a CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. — ” 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest — at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


AS 
go PRICE List. @4———* 
%, Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. h 





Quarter “ i 60 * Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Ib. 
TO a COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. ‘--=—@6 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 





FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes — 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


MQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B  j  - ~~ ene _ 


SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 








THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woonp TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 





Pamphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 





FERGUSON BROS. & CO., 
Electrotypers for the Trade # Book Printers, 


15 N. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








4a Estimates furnished for Making Plates and Printing Books, “@& 





PHILADELPHIA, 








-— a ae 
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(MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS.) 


AKE pleasure in announcing tothe trade that they have opened 
a Warehouse at 


No. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


where they will carry a full line of their productions, namely: 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND EXTRA SUPERFINE FLAT AND RULED PAPERS, 
WHITE AND TINTED BRISTOL BOARDS, WEDDING BRISTOL IN WHITE AND CREAM, 
WEDDING FLATS, SUPERFINE AND EX. No. |, PLATE FINISH, WHITE AND CREAM, 
LINEN FABRIC IN FOLIO AND ROYAL, CREAM AND AZURE, 
ARGYLE LINEN, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS, No. | AND No. 2 COLORED FLAT PAPERS, 
WHITING BOND PAPERS, WHITING LEDGER PAPERS, 
BILL HEADS, NOTE AND LETTER HEADS, STATEMENTS, ETC. 
ALSO, A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ENVELOPES. 


We shall be glad to furnish samples and quote prices on application. 


WHITING PAPER Co., 


ALF. J. BRIGGS, Manager. 18 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


CHI PPI i JOB PRINTERS 
STATIONERS. 


Easter and Birthday Cards. 
CHROMO CARDS AND SHAPE NOVELTTES. 


aeCatalogues and Price Lists on Application.@ 


THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 


| 505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


5 are now used extensively on all kinds of ; sas 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS printing presses and machinery. Having Hart f Printing Press Counter 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves ] 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. | Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; | 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. ~ 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. PRs * OR ae aS a aa 
For Sale throughout che United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. in Philadelphia by R, §. MeNamin, 2nd others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EH. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y 
- > - ¥. 
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XRCULAR NOW 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 











NEW YORK. 

















< pAPER HOUSE jpn ‘ani 
Ep 


oP gion. eee lo 
at PAPER & & 4. 


“Qe —— DO? y 





PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS; 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


—-- — < 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 





eo ae 


J. G. DITMAN c& CoO., 


30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


(LIMITED,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


























75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 











MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION : sess tute ec a 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. ‘ So Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. Menamin. os 
“oho 9 SSS =  —_____—-ofo) 





Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work : 
wontons : 52 MINOR STRE» 








| THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLRYS, BTC. 


| Furnished and Put Up at ; 2 
LOWEST RATES. . 


HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

° any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 

“| Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired :) Address ail communications to 
AND SET UP. ‘| R. 8. MENAMIN, 


: y Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 515-521 MINOR 8T., PHILADELPHIA 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, +| 
io 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


(® SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, oye 


oat ee —_—_—_____qe 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the Lack uf the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form. 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23 inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
OD. @ OO Rathee BBs. 0c Sei eds . cdke oven sves $2 00 | 10x 86 inghiee MO iis xs oieddcecese cess veiaiwes $3 00 
8% x 13 SF PO RRIRTC SED Age vapeeh essa eks 2 50| 12x 18 Re Te aU S baeadie see SASSO ES 235 home 3 5° 
9 x4 OF ne Reta tals +o ea leas Mee albw:6ia S06 % 2 75 | 14x 20 MP ni: '* ~ Secuditinss 2.5: pees tes baletade arenid Pics banal 4 co 
OE OU CO BN Be 65 5 a. 5 nck ck cease vsbeodtwevens $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
ee TO EO Pe a eee Os G0 | BO = OAK Inthe Intille... 6 inc. pede dine cichecbockeal $4 00 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
ee ON, SOG MN oe. oan e's iw aepeneaeerenes $t 25 | Doutde Colamm, 6 = 2300 5. i refivce..scsbonveneds I 50 





ee ee + 
| THE REGULAR ‘SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


» BOOK, JOB —® NEWSPAPER GALLEYS #3 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
-— . eneeeensienstnaeemetien 


MANUPACTURED AND FOR SALE BY p 7 MENAMIN, il Myon $0, PRILADELPRLA, 











FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN'S WROUGHT-IRON @HASES, 











Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES | 
z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. ET aC aT STE I 
2 j ES 3 so. oe 2-09 15 x 8% $9 00 i 
7 a ee ee 20 X 25 18 x10\% 10 00 
ae | a ee a a 24 Xx 29 22 x12% II 00 
{ Gs ¢. & ses 26 x 34 23% x15 12 00 
ned Ses SS > SS « 29 X 42 26% x 19 13 00 ie 
am | Sts ven 2.3 29% x 21% 14 50 if 
x { oe ue 40 ee 32% x 23% 16 co ! 
at Boe So De ee eee 35% x23% 18 00 
rs ! 9, - + + 41x60 3854 x 27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
3 No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. i 
x Ke Se cid, eS eae 1s x 8K $12 00 ib 
z BH cice wa Wee se 20 X 25 18 x10¥% 13 00 ; 
pe a oa ee ae ey 24 X 29 22 x12K% 14 00 Ht 
e Bp 6 2 wo bie Se oe 26 x 34 234 x15 15 00 
= | a ee ee 29 x 42 26% x 19 16 59 
x By 0.24.0 0s 02% 32X47 29% x 21% 18 co ie 
s eS aie 8 eee et 35 Xx 51 32% x 234% 19 50 iy 
ns een eee i 38 x 55 354% x25s\% 21 50 i 
‘| a oe « Sor 38% x27% 23 09 ; 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. lf 
Zz No. Fize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. i? 
g | Ri Giada ae Se 15 x19 $8 co 4 
Z Pere > 2 ae 88 x43 8 50 J 
sf | eae at tae a .. 24% 29 22 x27 9 00 } 
7 de cecsoencess 26 x 34 234%¥x31% 9 50 et 
Ne Ss i & 4 aise we 29 x 42 26% x 30M 10 00 at 
4 im ae aoe tae 32 X 47 29% x 44% II 090 HE 
x 0 Ee ek «SS 35 x51 32% x 48% 12 00 ; 
=| a oer Sek 35% x 52% 13 00 3 
* Ee aS te ae 41 x 60 38% x57% 14 00 i 
Skeleton Chase. 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price each. ' 
= Bee W e6 2 0 4's * 15 x19 $4 00 ’ 
| ‘ce ees © ole 2u X 25 18 x23 4 25 
“ SS he ee ae 5 oe 24x 29 22 X27 475 
ss ee 0 ee eee 26 x 34 23% x31% 5 25 
ye wea ev aws 29 X 42 26% x 39% 6 00 
* a eee 32X47 29% x 44% 6 so ; 
z i a ee ae 35x51 324% x 48% 7 25 | 
oh ft Sear 38 x 55 354 x 52% 8 00 
=| OF Pine ss sees 41 x 60 38% x57% 9 00 
News Chase. 
vA No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
2 py we wee ote eee 17 X21 1S x19 $4 50 
| ee 20 X 25 18 x23 5 5° 
ne -o.0. 6 6 9 0 6 = See 22 X27 6 00 
s se web oe ces 26 x 34 23% x31% 7 00 
= Sy ccc esecece 29 X 42 26% x 39% 8 00 
x aes <4 oh wks 32 X 47 29% x 4434 9 00 
: wee ee 8 ene 35 X51 32% x 48% 10 00 
we Os daw te @ 0s 38 x 55 354 x52% II 50 
* 9 es eccecees es 4X60 38% x57% 13 00 
Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1 in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the Aind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made HEAV1ER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 
TERMS CASH. R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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: STLENT COR PRINTERS. 


Ps aaa ~-oe oe ME Ss a 


‘GAS ENGINE. : 


as 
Over 8,000 Delivered. exci Eek BLL ea 


oo 


a nee ee 


~<a —~<34S.— 
ADVANTAGES : ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 
ALL EXPENSE 


CEASES. 
STARTED INSTANTLY 
WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY. 
ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER SAFETY, 
AT ONCE DURABILITY. 
ERS See 
2630" SZ, SS 





ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE, 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 


RS ee ae 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Herse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 
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